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INTRODUCTION 



Title XX of the Social Security Act, which hecame effec- 
tive on October 1, 1975 f provides money to your state for^ a 
bro^d range of social services programs. Those ^programs may 
include such services as child day care, homemaker services, 
services to 'the' handicapped, protective "services, ^^Legai services, 
senior citizens programs, .and information and ref erral-.-^^ Each 
state is allotted a share of .$2^5 billion in federal funds," 
which can be used to pay 75 percent of ^the costs , of social 
services includejd in tha>t state*' s Comprehensive Annual Services 
Plan, To get the federal^ money/, the state must raise the other 
'25 percent, ..through state appropriations or through donations 
from public or private agencies, . . . 

The federal goveVnment does not tell your state how to ' ' 
sjHQnd its Title XX money. It does prohibit- use of Title XX 
funds for- major medical or subsistence (i,-e, room and board)^ 
costs, sets maximum limits on eligibility, and requires certain 
administrative ai{d record-kiBepirig. procedures. But within these 
broad guidelines, the state is free to define its own services ,vi;' 
to deterjnine .who ' Will receive them, and to contract •with servide 
^pijoviders; — including local community groups, 

' Tit^te XX^'s not a totally new program;. It I'e'places the 
social services programs previously authorized under Titlefe * 
IV-A and VI of the Social Security Act. ^ The_^^i2,5 ^billion was. 
available to statefe under these sections* of the law arid, in^ 
fact, a number of states were already spending their share of 
the national ceiling before Title XX became effective, 

l/Ttiat i£ new about Title XX is^-the requirement . that. yo\ii;^ , / 
.sta*te undertake an open public planhihg process; This gives: 
you a chance to find out what the state is doing with your ' 
social services dollars and .to qrgahize so that children and 
families get their fair share. If your state is already 
spenO^ing all of fts Title XX. funds, this may mean working to 
shift pripritie^ within the pl/an. If you have unsp,ent federal 
f.unds,* you may have i;o .concentrate on f ilTding^tTie -money to pay 
the staters g5 percent matching share, " 

The emphasis in Title. XX is on community-based services. 
Whether or *not your community 'groups, can get Ithese 4'unds^* and 
whetKer you can, serve children with the greatest ne^ed, will ..V * 
depend on what the plan says. The Children's Defence Fund has- 
prepared this Handbook to help you influence that plan, . ^ 



. > . .. PART I ; -tHE FLANNIJJ'G .PROCESS " • - , 

• ' - . . . t 

^Belof-e it can receive TitJ.9 XX" funds, your state inus,t 
prepare Coinpreliensive Annual^ Services Program Plan (CASP ). 
This plan must contain specific informattCh about the types ' 
of services, the state will fund, eligibility, fee schedules, 
geographic areas vwherfe services will be offered, sources of 
the state's matching f«mls,. and the administration of the pro- 
gram. 'Federal law requires that this planning process be an 
open one, and that the public have the opportunity to p^^-'ticV- 
-pate in it, ' \ 

There are several key stages in the planning process ' 
where jrou should be involved. You should not wait until the 
ijlan is published to try to -change it. T.hat may be too late. 

A. THE PRE-PUBLICATION PHASE 



No. latere than SK) days T>)eft)re -the st^rtrof^a new program 
year, your state must publish a proposed 'plafn f^i^ublic " . 
comment. ^ However, ^by that time, * he 'most important decisions 
about the» social servi*(ies progi^am already may have been made. 
It may be. -.much.. easier ^fo influence the plan before it^is 
published than to try to change xt during/the cbmment*peri-od. 

1. The Needs Assessment - In developing its plan, your 
^tate must consider the needs' of all r^osidents and all geo- 
graphic areas of .the state. This -assessment is to take place 
before a proposed plan is published.^ * ^ • ' * 

The federal government does not say. how the needs asseste 
•ment is to.be doiie. In inany states, in the first year it was 
an informal collec^i^ion of information rather* than a careful 
analysis and documeiltation -of what services , were needed, what 
wa^ available, and where the ,gaps existed. For example', some^ 
states simply^ circulated qu^ and asked ihte^-es.ted ' 

citizens to check which services they thought w.ere most imp.or-' 
tant in their community. In other places, public meetings • 
were held. Still another form of "assessment" was to/,ask 
various state agencies to identify needs. Obviously, ,the 
results of such random asseasm^erits depend directly upoin the . 
ability of specific interest groups to weight the proceks in 



t*ieir favor, Tliu^, i£ 'Chfld care advocates fill put the- rao^t' 
quest^ionriaires, or have* the leu^gest attendance at public . 
meetings, then the as^essm^nt will show chil^d care to he a * ' 
high priority need, \- - ^ 

Some, states are begJnning to develop more sys^tematic 
methods for assessing needs. Particularly where this is the 
case., the needs. assessment will have, significant iilfluenfce on 
the proposed plan, Whatevei* the process, this is a critical ^ 
stage for child advocates to make certain that the state agency 
has strong dociuneritatipn of the needs for children's services 
and that those needs are given full attention in the develop-, 
men! of the propos^ed plan, • ^ • ♦ 

2, Raisinjs; the Non^Federal Share - To get federal 
Title XX funds, your st^te must have one dollar for 'every 
three dollars it claims,/ If 'this matching money is not avail-. * 
ab'le, then it will not make mucJh difference what services are 
included in the :plan or how hi^h the eligibility levels are 
set, ' ' ^ . • . 

" ' One source of matching money is sta:te appropriations, 
^The process and the timing fpr^apprbpriating state funds differ 
from state to state. Generally, at the beginning of a new 
session of the state legislature, the Governor submits a 
b'udget which includes* whate^r money he/she wants appropriated^ 
for social seVvices, Resporrsibility for acting on tlip budget 
is. assigned to one' or more committees in each house and ulti- 
mately) thos entire legislature 'Votes on theUevel of state 
fundijig f or the program. * • 

Adv-ocates must make certain 'that the budl'get which the 
Governor subhiits- -is adequate to mget- the needs for children's 
services and that fthe budget which the legislature ultimately 
approves includes- all of thdse funds, Many^ legislatures will 
complete action .on the budget before the proposed social services 
plan is published. You must^ know when and how the appropriations 
process works in ybiir state, , • ' / - 

Not all matching* funds come from state appropriations, • 
"States may use — and some require ~ county and Local funds. 
Some states acc,ept private donated funds — from. United Way ' 
or. other commuiftty' fWha-raisin'g activities. At the same time 
you are trying to influence the state plan, you should be attemp- 
ting to raifee loqal or private; matching ^unds, and shoiild make,, 
certain *that the ^Wt'at'e^^ agency l^ill accept such funds as part 
of the rion-federal share, (OTbviousiy, this is not necessary 



11 you are 'cerfain that.tliQ state appropriatitm is high ' * 
enough to meet th^ entire matching requirement.) * 

Again, even ii the state plan' finally includejl the 
children's service's you need' in your community or allows th^ 
expansion of those services,, if you do not have the matching 
money arid cannot- get it from the state, the plan may not meaii 
very much. Further,, the state agency, may refuse to include 
.such services in the plan unless it is clear that thfs matching 
money is available. 



13., PfJBLICATIO]^ OP THE PROPOSED PLAN AND. THE 
PUBLIC COMMENT PERIQD. . ' 



• Your^ state proposed plan must b.e published at least 
90 days before^'^She new program year begins. Some states 
s*tart their new program year on July 1 — which means their 
proposed plans must be^published by April 2. .In other states 
the program year begins on October 1, so there the proposed 
plans must b.e published by July 2. (Appendix A show:s> the 
beginning of the program yea}:, in each state.. HoVever, soDie 
states have indicated they may change^their prograin year; 
you »hou4d check with your 'state agency to 'make certain the^ 
date is still the same as it ^pears in this Handbook. ) 

^ You have a right to see. your staters plan. . At a minimum, 
. f edoraL law requires that your state do the following. 

On Apl^il 2 or^ July 2 (depending on your staters program' / 
year), a display ad must appear in the newspaper of widest 
circulation in your area, and in foreign liinguage newspapers 
if that is appropriate. Thi? *ad will tell you: 

— where and how to comment on the proposed plan, 

the toll-free number to pall for a free detailed 

summary > of the plan, • ■ * 

* ♦ • 

^ , -T the address of a l^cal pyblic office (for example, 

the post office. br the court house) where you 
can"" get the s\umnary, and 

■i*' th6 address of the local ^ub]Jjc__DX£i'ce--where--^-'-" 
yon can_lc^lc-a^t— t-Ire- nyonipTete plan 'and can pur- 
"cKase^it at a reasonable cost. 
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(if you miss the ad, you can get all of this information by • 
contacting the 5tate office listed in Appendix . o-r you may- 
be able to get it at the local welfare ^office. Most public 
libraries ke.ep back issues of newspapers — <you can also^ 
check there,*) * ' ' ' • » . 

, You also have a right to submit to your state ageocy ^ 
.written comments on the ^ Ian, for at least 45 days after it 
is published, All^of the comments which thp state receives 
must be made available for public inspection. 

Although public liearings ajpe'^'.not requir^ed by federal 
law/ in the first year many 'states^id* hoid such Jhearings In 
order to y.eceive citizen reactions to the pl&n.i. You .should 
insist on such' hearings^, with wide ajayaiioe nQtice to"" thc^ 
public, and should mak*e\certain that children's interests are 
adequately represented whenever these hearings occur! 

^ ' • ' ' ^ \. • 

* Remember, both the quality and the quantity of the comment 
submitted in writing and presented at public hearings, A^rill 
have an impact on the final plan. They should be specific; 
iind they should come from a variety of interested persons — 
consumers, providers, and concerned citizens. Copies of your^ , 
comments aiid testimony shoulcl be sent .to otljer influential 
pfeople- in your community and stat«'^ for example, the governor, 
ypur «tate legislators, you^r Congressperson or Senator, ^your 
local newspaper, the regional office of HEW, ' They can help 
you get the changes you seelc, ^ • , 

AFTER THE FINAL-PLAN IS PUBLISHED 

Following the ^i5-day coimnent* peflbd and before the 
beginning** of the new program year, the state, must publish ..^ 
its final plan, using the same procedures (display advertise-- 
^ments', toll-free telephone numbers, , distribution through local 
public offices) as for the /proposed plan. The state agency 
must explain any changes that were made, and must summarize ' ^ 
the public . Qomments it received, • 

Your job is xibt overmice_yie_^ 
J3iLJ3bLe^;C.oxii-r^-r3^^ critical time for 

aggreissive advocacy oh beliaLf of children, 

• , , 1, Monitoring the Plan - It is up to you to find out 
how the plan is working whether the state is actually 



providing the services described in. the plan, and .'what kinds- . 
o:fc problems are developing. This is essential' to Assure tha* 
families .in your area 'receive the services to which they ar6^ " 
entitled and that conmunity institutions have. an opportunity' *' 
to provide those services. It -is al^o crupiai that you know 
how the current plan, is working" in order to ' work for improve- 
ments, either through apiendments. to the existing 'plan- or through 
changes in the plans for next year; ' ' ' , 

^2. Amending the Fjjial Pl'an - The state may make changes » 
£n *the plan even after it vis published in final form. - To do ^ 
this, the state agency^' mus t publish a proposed amendment and 
follow the same public procedure as it d'id when it published 
the proposed plan in the first place — except -that the period" 
for public comment :^s 30 days. The state must go through tliis •' 
formal amending, process in order to make any substantial changes' 
--.for example, to pt-ovide a new service, "to change eligibility, 
to create a fee schedule, to. expand a service into a new geo- 
graphic area. . . • ' . ' ■ ' ^ ■ ■ 

"Araendraents can be made at any time during, the program 
year. If you did not get everything you wanted in the final 
plan; then you should work to amend the plan — using the evi- 
dence you can collect through monitoring to support your argu-i.. 
ments. In addition, you should watch for amendments proposed 
by -others, and be prepared to copiment on them if they will 
affect children's services. . , - 
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PART II; WHAT TO LOOK FOR) IN YOUR S.TATE'S? - ' 
1 . SOCIAL .SERVICES PROGRAM 

. . ■ . V ■ \ \. , 

. , *i;iias s'ectibn of the Handbook is divided .HccoYdih^ to the * 
wajor issues which will affect the delivery of services to- 
children. ,rt suggests quesstions for you to ask about your ^. 
o^m state's program; you Will think of others. You can get ^ ■ 
some answers -by looking at thV plan, but to get a cqmplete 
picture of what actually happening; ^ou will need to talk, 
to the state agency, to provides',' aM to recipients of services 

* . ■ ^ ■ * 1 

• . \ $. • - •' H 

' ' . „ • •> 

.- ' • ' ■ A. THE FUNDS " ' • ' , • ■ 

. . • ' ' ' • . .. . 

(See Appendix, A *f or figures , on your state's allotment and its 
planned expenditures for the first* program year. ) " 



.1. Is your state planning to use its full'' allotment of 



fe'deral funds? If hot, wh'y not? 



2. Did your state actually use all of the federal 
money ^it esjtimated it wpuld use in this year's.* 

. ^plan? * If noi,,why not? . • 

3. Does yqur state plan to spend ahy.more_£Ar sociaL 
services, in t ic -coming yeai?jthe-sa!ne? less? 

0 Wliere is yoitr state getting its matchii^^ 

(a) Fr6mj^tajte_^^ *Did the 

----si:a^e:e'^agency^ g^^^ as lutich as it requested froin 
the state legislature? • 

{\) From county or local funds? Ifow much? < 

(c) From private contributions? If so, from what 
sources? ' , 



^ ' 5. Will there be any change in the source of matching 
* • tn the coming year? 
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Is tbe «tate- having dilficulty raising its matching ' 
•share? If so,, has ,lt "exploded all'possibiditiesr 
Is there any surplus in the state, treasury? Is* 'the 
st^.te'. willing W'lise privatj? donated funds? 

Are Title XX fuHds fairly distributed within the ' 
sta.te? Are area^* -with the grieatest need. (e.g.,.; 
concentraition 6f low-income families, Ijick. of 
current services) getting the largest, share? • • 

Bi* ELIGIBILITY • *' 

How much money can a family have and still- get 
services? . What- does. *he percentage^ of median income 
mean in actual dollars? (See- Appendix^ A f </r your 
s.tate»^s median income* Eligibility can be set at* 
any^ point up t'o if 5 percent of that figure. •) ''^ ; ; 

^Are there any eligibility requirement^ in-add±tioh» • 
to income? . * • 

r ^ • • . : ^ ^ • ' 

Do/ thes^^iiicafi^^ other) limits exclude •any . . 

h^THren and families, who are pi^sently receiving 
services? - ^ . . - 

Do these Imtits exclude cliAldreri and. families who 
nfeed s^ervices? Tf so, how wbuld you change thein.? 

How iocs eiigibility for children's services (-for 
example; child care), compare with eligibility for 
other . services? Is it fair? . 
^ V . • . • . 

Who determines eligihility? Is the process efXicient? 
If not, how can it- be improved? 

(a). Has>the state' delegate(l-^,eligibility d^e termi- 
nations to providers o^/'services? 



(l)) Are the ferms as sirapre/as they ca,n be? Is^ 
» the state asking for more Inf^rmaliion than " 
tile alfsolute minimum ja^cessary to determine - 
eligibility? (Federal regulations permiHb the 
state to use a simple self-declaration method, < 
without elaborate docuraentatipft .or verif i^jation 
of income.)* • ' • » . 

4 ' ... 

Is the s-ta^e providing information and referral ' « 

services and p^ratective services fdr children with-* ^ * 

^ut regard, to. income? Do^ protective services i.nclude . 

.such things cis child care? - . / * 



C. FEES ^ ^ 

■/■'■'•■.■ ' ■ ■ ■ . ; 

Is there a^ fee schedule for .services? .for children's 



servjices s^ocxf ically? 



How do fees for children's services compare with (. 
fees for other* servicq§^ Are they fair?. , • • 



At \vhat income level -does the state start charging 
fees? , Is that too low?, too hi^h?, (The state must 
^charge a*. fee if income exceeds 80 percent of tn^B 
median. ). ^ ^ 



efiarging families more, than they can- afford to pay? 



How' mucli Vill the» |Jfces be? Will the state be 



« « 



Do the fees take into account family size? 



Is' there a ma->ci^ium total fee for a family receiving 
.more thaui.one .service?* . « - ; * . ' • 

Will the fee schedule. discourage families from u^ing 
services? , , ' * ^ ^ * 



Is there any danger^ that use of a^ foe s'cjiedule might * 
operate to shifty seVvices^ away frpm the poorest/ families 
for.whora tlie state must* pay the entire bill? 



D. SERVICES 



Wliat services lor children and families are prqrided* 
for your^ conununity? 

; •» . • y • * 

Are thfeise the services which are most needed? 

Are there any -needed services which are missing * 
from the plan? Are tljey available to families in ' . 
.Otlier parts of iAie state? . ^ ; • . 



Does the plan describe the services well enough to 
understancJ exaptly what will be plrovided in your v 
area? 'Does it tell how many people Vill be served'Jt 
¥lio will^ be eligible? Whether there will be fees 
charged? Who will provide the services? 



Will thiB plan allojc expansion of service^ in your 
area or does it only include those services which 
are already* there? 



Does^the state provide ii^ny technical assistaiice* 

to cojnmunity groups who are tryiiig to pjrovide services? 



E: ADVISORY COMMITTEES 



Does your state have an advisory coiiimittee on social, 
services? * ^ 

Wlip is on the committee? How are they selected? -How 
nraily are child advocates'?- parents? .conunuhity repre- 
sentatives? " ' \ 

How often does the^ cotfimittee, meet? Are* its mepting§ • 
^o^en to the j)Ul5lie? Are minutes gf the meetings ^ 
availabXe?\c * ^ , * 



El CHILD DAY CARE SERVICES . 

Tliis section suggests additional questions to ask about 
child care specifically. They could be modified for other 
children's services which you might want to examine in more 
detail., (See Appendix B for details on child care taken 
frdni the states' first year ^lans.) 

_ ^ 'L*- -A^e there specTeil/eligibility cbndi t i oiis~f br child 
cafe in addition tt) income- limits? (For example, 
*must both parents work? Can students qualify? Is 
it J^imited to single-parent households?) 

• • 

' 2. Is child care available only to let parents woa^k, 
or can it-^be providetd for oti^ef purposes? (For v. 
example, for retarded or /landicapped:- children, in 
; . circumstaf;ices of family- stress , as a protective 
sjpl'vice to .^prevent neglect or abuse.) 



How much is being sp'ent on chilis care in your state? 
Hgw raucji^ is being spent per chiljg^? (You" can get a 
* /yery.Voug];! idea of this by dividing the total , dollars 
being spent l)y;. the number of children being ^served. ) 
, Is this p6r child" expenditure adequate' to assur.e 



k.. What is tlie le^^el of reimbursement a child care-^pro- 
vider receives? (This is Usually a payment peic child 
pe^r- day. ) Does it,varyvfr9m plae-e to place within' 
the state? Is/.it adequiate to pay for $ood pare? 
Are providers receiving their payments ,Xrom:^ve, 
state oh time? * * ' , J" 



^5. Where are services being provided? In centers?^ In 
" * . family day c^re homes?* * - c - • 



6, Are the child care facilitie^^ licensed? Are federal 
child care standards being met? What is the'^ratio 
of staff "to children? - < '/ ; - 
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7. "Are chiia care services meeting particular" family 
' needs; for^ example, -for Infant or schooi-age- care? ' 
, f or night-time care?f " - * 



8. Are the subsidized facilities distributed within 
your community and state so that they are available 
where the need is? ^ - 



A — — 



/5' 
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PART III: STRATEGIES FOR INFLUENCING YOUR 
STATE ' S TITLE XX PROGRAM '■ ^ 



A. GET YOUR FACTS TOGETHER 

, 1. Do Your O^m'Neeflg Assessment - Put togetlier specific,, 
detailed eYi(iej]tp^_alLQii±_jb^^ children^ s.Ae'ii\d.cegj^ 

your community, geograph;ic , area, and/or state. Interview child 
care operators to f ind out about waiting lists. Conduct- a 
survey of parents to find out what kind* of - services they need 
and want, and what kinds, of problems they have in finding those 
services* (e.g. none available, top expensive, not eJLigible)* 
Do a survey ot agencies providing services for children to 
find out where they €^re, wh^t they are offering, and what is 
missing. Evaluate the quality of car-e children are receiving.. 
Analyze Census Bureau datk, taHc to manpower agencies^ inter-- 
:vfiew -employers, to determine how many working mothers there 
arq who need x!jhiid care, services. - ' x 

2. Analyze ^the Current Title XX Plan Identify the >o . • 
strengths and weaknesses of: the current state pian. Decide* * 
* which provisions you need* to change,, and Which ones you may 
have to "fight to retain* - Find dut whether the state is actually 
providing the services described in the plan, 

3* , Develop Your^ Prior i ties for vAction r Decide which r 
problems need most attention first. Far example, is it - 
most important to expand"; eligibility?. • to install (or get" rid 
of) a "fee schedule?; to change policies on use of private matching 
fiinds? to raise re imbujrsement rates for ajjild care? to provide • 
additional services? • Pr^^re specif ic recoramendatians for the 
state Agency, using the^^^vidence you gath^ired in- yo^r needs 
assessment to^ support youx arguments* • . 

^ ' " ' < - ^ ' ' ' • . ■ , ' ■ .:' \ 

B., . GET YOUR FRIENDS TOGETHER 



^ j^is is not a job you can do by youj:self . There are 
probably* lots ^Qf individuals, and grdups who will help, if you 
find out who they, are and get them, together. 

1.. Loeate All o;f Your' Potential Allies - For example, 
if .your issue is child care, begin wi1;h other child pare pro- 
grams in the stafte. Be .sure to involye parents — they are" 
your most important resource., Other groups, which have a 
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^ direci; stake in child care — Ijke women's organizations and 
labor unions — are ^natural allies, as are the churches and. ' 
other- organizations traditionally concerned.wifh hu^nan ser- 
^I'^^l'J^'^J^^^^.Vrohahly find al^o that mahy of your concerns 
about; th^ state plan are shared by groups Interested in other 
' services, like the aged or the handicapped. Elected officials 
and other public figures can be particularly helpful in getting 
access to the state agency and in generating^ publicity. ; ■ 

, Get a narag. for your coalition it helps the stated- 
agency and the press keep track of who you are and what you 
are doa,ng. <^ ' . . 

'■ ^ . . ■ •". ■■ ' • ■ ' 

2. Set Up a Communications System - Once you.hava 
. located all of your allies, you have to be aUe to keep*them • 
•informed. And you ipust be able ig mobilize them to actioA ' 
V .on short noticfe'^-^.when there are letters to write, coimnents ' 
' to fije, meetings or hearings-. to attend, rallies or marches 

• to organize; If the group is large and spread around the .state. 
, It might be practical to set up a network of key individuals ' 

whom yo^ can contact and who, in turn, can get tn touch 'with 
the rest of the people in their own parts of the state-. You ' 
may find it useful to .Start a simple newsletter. 

V , * ^ ..... ^ 

' .'^ ■ . , ■ ' . . ■ " ' ' 

GET THE MEDIA INVOLVED ... - 

Your local n&vspaper, radio and 'television station ^re 

• ^jY^ys looking for- news stories. Get thera to wri-£6 or talk * ^ 
abbut your activities, and get them'to do their own stories ■ 

^bout the effect. of Title XX on programs, children and families 
m youl- comniunity. Invite reporters to your meetino-s. Get 
.television cameras into your child care centers. Take advan- 
tage of local "talk .shows" to diSctiss Title XX. 

D. GET A COMMITMEI^T FROM THE state" AGENCY'tO 

INCLUDE- YOU IN THE TITLE XX PROCESS , *- 

,. , , « ' ■ . •' ■ - • 

. , - ■ • . 

If you dre going to influence what the state agency is 
doing, you have to know what is go-ing on. Set up a meeting 
with a top official in^ the state agency and get a commitment 
to lUQludG ypu in the process at every stage . Demand "invita- 
tions- t.o planning sessions, direct participation in the needs 
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assessment, advahce notice of public meetings and hearings " • 
and, especially, formal membership on any planning or 
advisory committees. Your own representatives in the state- 
legislature and other jelected officials can be especially 
helpful here. You should ask them for their support,. 

The calendar on the following pages suggests a timetab'l^e 
^for >^ur^a<jtivitie5* ~Il-you -har^e ii^ get ^/'^ 

started today, • * - 
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A. KANSAS 



The Kansas experience d^onstrates the importance o£ 

(1) early involvement in the state ' s planning nrocess, 

(2) a statewide network of child . advocates, (3) direct ^ 

.efforts to raise local, matching funds, and (4) cooperation 

with agencies interested in other types of social services.' 

The Wichita Child Day Care Association", an established 
non-profit organization, serves as an umbrella for t]xe delivery- 
of child care services fn that city and* maintains a network • 
of child advocates around the state. That network includes 
child care operators, parents and interested organizations 
such as women's groilps and churches. 

Vlien Title XX became law iH Januarjr- 19';^5^, the Association' 
ivcnt tq the state agency, through its representatives in the 
legislature, and demanded a role in the state's planning pro- 
cess from the outset . .The agency agreed, and the Wichita 
group used> its accQss to maximize involvement of child advo- 
cat.es across the st^c.- Tlius, when the ^tate agency invited 
the Association to ah' early planning session, more than 50. 
advocates from al\ parts of the state Happear^ed.. Wlien the ; 
agency anhounced^it would hold 56 hearings acrcTss-tlie^state • 
as part of. its prepublication needs assessment, the n^work- 
•was used to l)ublici5?e the hearings and to organize partici- ^ ~^ 
pation. In some ai*oas, child advocates were the only people 
to attend. As a result, the s'tate concluded that child care 
was" one of the services which people in Kansas needed most. 

' ' ' . - - " " ■ 

After publishing the pr^^oposed plan, the state agency 
scheduled three hearings at the state capitol. Child care 
providers, parents, and, other advocates participated in all 
of thoSc hearings, from beginning to end. The success\of < 
these activities is evidenced in tho final Title XX plan in 
Kansas,, which includes #11 .9 million io:^. child care and extends 
services .to raOre families- thro iigh the use of a fee schedule 
at higher income levels. Chil(l advocates are working now -to 

raise reimbursement rates. • ' ' / ' • • 

\ "i ■ • - ■ - , . " 

In addition to this statewide mobili7,attbri,..the Wichita 
Assoclatipn war at work 'in its own county, raising local >. 
matching Jfjimds for child .care and"'.devel<^"ing. -a c.oordirfated 
approach to the state plan. To,, avoid competition for limitpd 



funds^ the Association turned to the Community. Planning 
Council of the United Fund. The Planning Council agreqd to 
hold a se'ries of m,eetihgs at which all service agencies and 
interested groups worked together to develop priorities for 
services in the county, drawing together facts and statistics 
•fco support those services. Prom 'that process came a^multiple 
services proposal for the county,- which was submitted to the 
state agency; much of it was incorporated into the state plan. 

In response to the overwhelming interest shown through- . 
out the state", once the first plan was- finalized, , the state 
agency created a task force to develop a five-year plan for 
child care. That task force included 15- individuals' from 
the network, including two from the Wichita Association. 
That longrrange plan has been completed and will form the basis 
fbr adjustments to the^Title XX program in thepoming years. 

" ' ^ " " - t 

For further information, contact: " ' * ' . 

Wichita Child Day Care Association* 
216 Eas!t Second Street 
Wichita, Kansas 67202 
^ ^ 5l6/265~*087i • . ' * 

Co TEXAS ^ , " " -\ 



In Texas, efforts by child advocates to influence Title 
XX began well before the federal law was enacted.- Child care 
providers contracting with the state agency uii4aer the^^old 
Title IV-A system* had already' organized an association to 
deeil with, the federal law aud .the Texas. Dcpartnient of Public 
Welfare. . In addition, a statewide mobilization /kno^m as Child » 
Care ^76 was underway, to increase the visibility of child 
care as a public issue. ' ^ ^ 

Closely watching the progress of the proposed Title XX _ 
legislation at the federal level, these groups wcnf tb work 
in th^state legislature and the sta~t4 Agency to assu^ that 
Texas wo^ld be ready to implement the new law. By the time 
Title XX .topk eTfect in October 1975, , state legislationv^had 
been passeoN^o deSi with issues like pre-payments to providers 
and audit systems. Wliat is more, child advocates had. achieved 
stat'ewide' recogho^ion for .their knowledge of Title XX. They, 
were in a strong position to claim full representation on the 
state's Advisory CpmMtt^e on Social Services, and were- included . 
on^ each of nine Task Forces set up by the state agency ±0 . ex'amin.e 
various aspects of TitlV^XX and'to prepare the state's plan for ' 
social services. \ " - r " 



The influence of child advo.ca tejs was reflected in the pro- 
posed plan, in the percentage "of funds allotted for child* 
care, the decision to-prevent refinancing of state expenditures 
for services, and the expansion of , eligfhility from an originally 
proposed level of less than ^lO percent- up to a finally agreed 
level of 60 pprcent of the state's median income .'^ 

♦ * . * , , * ' 

Once the proposed plan had heen published, afdvocates us4d 
the puhiic comment period to focus on what they had identified 
as the "single largest remaining prphlem with .the plan — the 
fee schedule, which failed to give adequate consideration to ^ 
the wide, variations in living costs throughoutjjL^sjtate as -Mg — 
and diverse as Texas. __Tlie* short-term effect of those leffort^ 
was. to .ellmlnai;e all fee schedules for the first progra'm year. - 
They are working now to devise a flexible fee schedule which 
will meet federal requirements. 

Since publication of the first yearns final plan, child:.^ 
care providers^ formed a coalition with other ser>^ices providers., * 
particularly with family planning and senior citizens groups, 
to work on Title XX issues iil the state and •to i<nfluence federal 
policies ^ri issues such as '^eligibility determination. 



'Child advocates attribute their" success in Texas_fo two 
factoids: first, a sophisticated communications system which 
linked providers, parents, and individuals , and groups broadly 

representative of the community; and sijcond, serious homework j: 

,on Title XX issues and developments* in Washington, which have 
made chilcj actvocatas the most informed^- participants in the 
state's planning .process, in the wof ds of one leader of the^ 
effort, the Title' XX.plann*ing period was'a '^ti^ne of confusion"' 
and "Qhlld care groups controlled the confusion." 

For further, information, cbhtact: 

• ■ * '* » 

'Child Care 76 . 
• ^ 818 East Fifty-third • 

' Austin, Texas .78751 

. 512//151-7561 . . • 
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ILLINOIS 



In Illinois, leadership on Title XX came from a non- 
profit community-based chiTd advocacy group, the Day Care 
- Crisis Council of Chicago. The Crisis Coimcil includes Qhild 
care providers, staff and parents, and a range of women'^^s 
organizations^ civic, neighborhood and church groups,,^Jwhich^ — 
represent a cross section^, of j^ie^^en^ 

'"^ The Illinois advocacy effort was characterized by early 
involvement; persistence^ even after the fifial plan had been 
published; development of specific proposals as alternatives 
• to the state plan; effective publicity; and mobilization of ' ^' 
» broad support from all parts .of the state, including among 
others the director of the staters Office of Child Develop- 
ment, the State- Advisory Committee on^ Day Care, aind members 
of Congress and the state legislature. Demands for changes 

in the plan went not just to the state Title XX agency, >bu*t 

to the Governor >as well. ^ ^ ^ , 

• At the outset, the Councjl j.nsisli ed--ett^-publlc -hearing;s 
as part ofJhB-^^ process and then., a*' 

isecond-se^' of hearings pnce the proposed plan^iiad been pub- 
lished. Attention at^ these hearings focused on eligibility • 
"tor child care. I^ie. proposed plan would have limited child 
.•are' to purposes directly related to employm^t or"^ training. 
The Crisis Council developed its o^vn five categories of eligi- 
bility for both single and two-parent families — protective * 

services in cases of. actual or potential child abuse, s^rvl^cjs. 

necessary for the parents to maintaijOL^^empl-oyni^ 

necessary because of rei^errdation or medical or psychological 

--needs of- *the .child, services to allow parents to enroll In * 
training or* to seek employment .and for .students, and preventf\*e 
services to^^void family stress. Tha,t "proposal was circulated 
statewide. Virtually every witness at the hearings sp.oke^in. 
favor of it and the State Day Care Advispry Committee endorsed 

-'it. The final plan included the five classifications .developed 
by t,he C/Ouncil.. > " " ^ 

>Another central i^sue was the question of f^e schedules. 
Witnesses at the hearings testified in. support* of fees at a 
level which eligible families., could afford-'.to pay. However, 
the final plan included a. f ee orschedule which lef^t some fam ilies ^ 
paying as much as $26 a week for Title XX child care. ChilTI 
advocates mounted an immecjllate protest, in the form, of communi- 
cations to state agencies and the Governor, particularly by^ ^ 



parents, and through thQ press. At least one member of Con- 
gress joined iii that effort. In response to' the overwhelming 
- public pressure, the state amended its 'final pjlan to set a 
maximuiri fee of $11 a week for a' family, regardless .of the 
number of children in ca*re. ' 

{ ' • _ . . ^. . • • ■ 

Presently, the Council is working to simplify the eligi- 
bility forms which the stafe is* requiring applie«»ts to com^ 
plete, to protect the cpnf identiality of the information 
collected for Title XX. purposes, and to keep it out of the — 
state's computerized welfare information system. The- Council 
has developed its own eligibility form which it is pressuring 
the state to adopt, and it has real hope of success. ^ 

For further informa'tion, contact: • " ' 

The Day *Care Crisis Council- ^ 
. SOI North Veils, Room Gh2 - 
" Chicago, Illinoi£» 606o4 ■ 

. 312/532-172i • • * * ^ . 
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APPENDIX A. 



TITLK XX F|U)F:RAI- ALLOCA TIONS, USll, ANDMi:t)IAN INCOMK BY STATE 



•Alabama . 
Alaska 
Ai'ii^ona 
Arkjyisas 
Califo/nia 

Colorado , 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 



# Geoi'gia--^ 

# ..Hawaii 

Idaho 

# .Illinois 

# Indiana . 

V Iowa' 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 



FY7f)ALLOCAriON 
(in millions) 

* $ 42.25 

■ 4.00 * * 
24,50 
24.25 
245,50 

. 29. .00 . , 
' 36,75 

--^''.OO 
' 91,50 



Maine 



Maryland 
.Massachusetts 
Ml/ihigan ? 
Min5eJ^)ta 
Missi^Ssippi 



.Missouri^- 
-n^— 'Montana 
Nebraska 

# Nevada 

New Hampsliire 

New Jersey 

♦ .Now Mexico 

* ^Jew York 
North Carolina 

/Jf North Dakoth 

Ohio . . 

# * Oklahoimi 

# Oregon ^ 
Pehnsylvunia 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee • 

♦ Texas * 
Utah ^ 

♦ Vermont 
Virgin iu 
Washinjcton 

" West Virginia 
if Wisconsin 
Wyomin{?^ 



57.00 
10.00 
9.25 
133.75 
63,25 

34.50 
27.25 
39,75 
44,75 
12.25 

48.50 
. 69,25 
107^:75 
46.50 
.27,25 

'''56,75 
8.50 
18.25 
* 6.50 
9.50 

37.75 
13,. 25 
217.50 
62.75 
7.50 

127.75 
31.7^ 
26^.50 

141.75 

11,50 
» 

32.50 
' 8.*25 

49.25 
14 0,50' 

13s 75 

5.50 
57.25 
40.75 
21,50 
54.50 ■ 

4.25 



asTlMATED FY76 USE 
(In millions) 1 

S 42.25 ' 
3.90 
9.55 
19.76 
245.50 

- 29,00 ' * 
36 . 75 
*6.75 
9.00 I 
91,50 



57', 00 
10.00 
' 9.25 
133,75 
30.60 



34,50 
27.25 
39 .,75 ' 
44.75 
12,. 2b 

48,50 . 
G9.25 
. 107.75 • 
46.50 
12.60 

54.05' 
8,50 

^18^:23 
6.30 
9,22 

'87.75 
. 13.25 ^ 
217.50 
62,75 
.7.50 

n27,75 
, 31.75 
26.fc,a 
141.75 
-11.50 

U2 . 50 
7.68 
49.25 
140.50 
13.^,7^ 

5.50 
* 57.25 
40.75 
21.50 
^ 54.50 
•^3.71- 
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-FY77 ALLOCATIOlv! * 
(in millionls) ^ 

.5 42.JK^, \. 
3.970 . 

25,46* 

24 . 375 ^ 
. 247.^5 

* 29,525 
36.525 

6,775 

8,55 
95.^675 ^ 

. 57.725 
10,025 
9.45 
131.65 
63-. 025 > 

33.775 ' 
26.85 • 
^9 , 7t) 
44 , 525 
12,375 

48.425. 
, 68.60 . 
107.575 
46.325 
^ 2?. 475. 

^56.50 
, 8.70 
18,25 
"6,775* 
9.55 

86.70 ' 
: 13.275 
214*20 
63.425 
7.525 

^'126.975^ 
.32,05 * 
2q,80 
139,975 
' 11.Q75 

32,925 
8,075 
48.825: 
142.50 
13*897 

; 5.55 
58,05 
41.10 , 
' . 21s 175 
54.00 
4.25 



^FY77>1EDIAN INCOME 
(for family of four) 

S 12, .805 
19,368 

• 15,230 
^ 11,890 

15,931 

, 15,629 ' . 

46,476 

15,231 
' 15,093 ' " 

14,788, ' 

'1-3 ,'666 " 
' 17.069 
14 , 075 
16,350 
/ , 14,478 

14,395 
12-, 514 
12,600 • 
12,552 

16 ,"650 
15", 630 
16^174 
15,792 • 
11,502.. ^ 

13, 770 

• 13,686 
^ * 13,364" 

15,357 . 
.13,986 
<i " „ 

. 16,727 
12,143 
15,169 ' 
13.183 
15., 005 ; " ^ ' 

^ 15\l2i . 
12,645 
15,013 
14,489 * , 
. 14,404 

13,055 ^ 
12 ,"^24 
12,788 
13,924 
14,003 

13,145" ' • 
15,130 
15.^401 
12,569 . 
15,398 
.14,833 
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Prof^r^un year begins Octobei^ 1 . , • 

No new prograj^i ye^ir uatil July 1, 1977 . , ' 

All other states begin program year pn July 1,- 1976 

from* the states* final Compx*ehensiveJVnniial-S^ 

published_Octob.er.l^ 1975,--;ys Walyzed Iff th^ Office of the Assistant 
-SecrcCafy for Planning Jand Evaluation^ (HEW), These are estimates^; 
and do not necessarily represent actual expenditures. 
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APPENDIX B 



CHILD DAY CARB F.XPKNDITURKS IN FIRST PROGRAM VeAR, BY STATE 



* Alabama ^ 
Alaska 

Arizona 
Arkansas. 
Calll'oaUn " 

(*olora(ll6 * 

Dciajk-arc 
*^l)is4rict oX Columbia 
'^•MorlUa** 
* ' t 
(Jeorgia 

Uava i i 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 

I owa 
^ Kansas 

* Kentucky 

* Xoulsiaiia 
If 'Malni^ 

' c" , r 

Maryland • 
Mnss'»chus<? Us 
*. Michigan 

* Mfhncsota 

\ Mississippi*^ 

Missouri ^ 
t Montana 

"Xobraska 
« NVvacIa ^ . 

New lUiihpshiro^^^ 



XoK Jersey 
Nfw Mexico 
^'ew Vork 
North Tairol iha 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma^"" 
Ort'tton 

Pennsylvania 
Hhodo Island 

Sohth Carol itm 

Soutli Dakota 

Tennessee 

rcxajj 

rtah 

Vermont 
Virirlnia 
Washington . 
West Virginia 
Wi^consin^'^ 
Wyomi^n.ii 



cnn.o cAKK ^ 
u,\i»iiNi)ri UKi-s CHILD cahk as % 

(in millions) Ol-* TOTAL PROGKAM 



i>l6.^1 

S.os 



17, 



A)0' 
13 

^7.00 
.10. 

no of> 

iil.37 
'rl.l7 

3.99 

9 .37 • 

i^*37, 

. .l>3 
.3.00 



15S. 
26. 



.S2 

oo 

!9S 
70 
L>7 



(Da 



10.8 

18.3 

19.9 
H.3 
35. li 
21.5 
y.9 

e'i.3 

3.1 
' -50.7 
J'1.6 

. 11. 'I 
30.0 
- * t>;3 
23.7 
. 13. 'I 

.'i'3.6 
. 28.7 
• f3.9 
'iS.O 

■ 17/'* 
, •l't.6 
^ . 72.3 
'U3 
32.9 



3o:o 

32.2 
3jl!'i , 
2.1 



so 



'if 
1 



,72 

iv Care not 
»pijrato >srrv 



19.9 



.6S 
37 



S:32 
3^.16 
2 . 'i 2: 



9.00 
•6.35 

3. '12 
10.9JJ 
■ * .73 



19.9 - 1 'i2, 
ident i fte<l as ^ 
I'ire In^ plan) 



NUMUfiK 
CillLDKHN 

s:':rvi:i) 

l7,B'i'8' 
530 
10,S23 , 

3^270 
5^5, '♦'lO 

9,660^ 
7,360 « 
2,350 
,3,475 
12,660 

Wi,70'* 
• A,853 

179*000 • 
'i,P50 

18,836 
. 5,I60 
2,350 
.^3,931 ' 
r 3,801 

• 0,620 
I9,5'i3 
'i'i,600 
28,3Slv 
2,139 ^ 

55,731 , 
2,208 
2,'i00 A 
0,935 , 
2,61^ 

23,98'* 

'^3,913 ; 

75,730 • 
3r^32S 
515 

38,871 



30.0 
13.2 

10.0 
12. '1^ 

1.7.5 
IS. 'I 

10.3' 



31.1 
17. \ 
10.2 
2'i.5 
8.0 
20.1 



19,S6S 
3,0'i'i 

'1,300 
2; 91 7 
19,1.60 
21,757 
{i^'OOO ^ 

l',6'iO 
27,367 
13,03k 
7,601 
9,900 
6,000 



AVKUACi: COST - HIJGIBILITY * % AT WIIICil.FRRS 
l»KR (UIK.O {% OF MliOIAN INCOMK) AKK CIIARCI-D 



5f 925" 
S35 
373 

1,623 

S>i6 

i98 
»,096 
1,385 

l,12'i 

1,213 
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• Fii:uros are for 1 2 -month flrsx program year 
» Fi^^uros are for u 2"t-rnonih fir^i program year 

All other t^jjuros are for a 9-tnoath fir.st proKrurn year 

M Colorado. Nun\i^er of chi.ldrot^ served and per child coat aro for 
one (lua'rtor on 1 y ^ 

* Neb r a ska H KW oo,u 1 (f n ot establish pe r ch'lld os t i m i o s 

State pijui does not dist Ingnish. between rhlld day care ajul adult 
day care " ^ • / i 

.Vote Jhe fljiures la thiK chart iaelude only \vl\at state's specifically 
identified ajs "day care for children''^ There may bo other child, 
care included in other yervicen. such as ''special services for 
handicapped children'*, "protective services'\ etc. 

-Tiichjrica^l Notes f^ti, ff\, and Appendix* prepared by Office of 
, \iisiiiU\nt^(yxxrt^^i^y^.Mix^^m and Evaluation, Jaanary 1976 - 
• based on aoaly.His of final staTrrplans — 
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• '. APPENDIX. C , 
YOUR STATE AGENCY FOR. TITLE XX. 



Mrs. Jylia Oliver, Commissioner 

Stat^ Departnjent of Pensions and Security 

64 North Un'ion^^Street 

Montgomery, Alabamd 3*6X04 j ' 

Dr. ^a^ncis S. L. Williamson / Comm. 

Dept^ of Health and Social Services " 

Putch H « . 

Juneaxi, Alaska 99801 

"William J, Mayo., Director 
State Dept. of Economic Security 

^1515 West Jefferson 
Phoenix, Arizona 85005 

Dr. -Roger B. Host, Director 
Dept. of Sdcral and Rehabilitation Serv. 
406 National Old Line Insurance Bldg. 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 

Mario Obledo, Secretary 
State of .California Health and 

Welfare Agency 
915 Capitol Mall, Room 200 
'Sacraimento, Ca lifornia 95,184 

;r~* * f • 

Henry Roley, Exec. Director 
Department of SociSil Services " 
U575 Sherman Street ♦ 
Denver, Co lorado 80203 

Edward AI. Maher, Commissioner 
State Welfare Departme*!^ 
110 Bartholomew Avenue ^ 
Hart ford > ' ^'Connecticut 06106 

- — ^ . i 

'Mr/ Earl McGinnes, Secretary 

Dept. of Health and Social Services 

Delaware State Hospital 

New Castle, Delaware • 197^0 

Mr. Joseph Yeldeia , Directol**" 
Department of Human Resources 
District' Building ^ 
14th and E Streets, N.W.'' 
Washington > D.C. 20004 

^♦illiam J. Page, Jr., Secretary ' ^ 
Dept. of Health and Rehabilitative Serv. 
1323 Winewood Boulevard 
Tallahassee, Florida 32301 

Mr: T. M. Jim Pai?ham 
Acting Commissioner " . ^ 
Department of Human Resources 
State* Of fi'ce*Buildihg 
-Atlanta, Georgia . 30334 
• • 
Andrew I. T. Chang, Director 
Dept. of Social Services and Housing 
P. 0. Box 339 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96809 

♦ 

• Dr. James A. Bax, Admin istratbr 
, Department of Health and Welfare 
.'state House • ' 
Boise, Idaho ' 83720 



James L. 'Trainorf , Acting Director 

Depaftrtient of Public Aid 

22? College 'Street 

Springfield, Illinois ,62706 

> • • / 

JVayjia^A. Stanton, Administrator 

Dept. of Public Welfare^ 

State Office Building, Room 701 

100 N6rth Senate AvQnue ' . ^ ^ 

.Indianapolis, Indiana - 462(54^ 

Kevin Burns, Commissioner 
Department of Social Services *. 
Lucas State JliiiLce* 'Building 
De s 'Mo in e s , lowa^' 50 3 19 
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Dr. Robert C. Harder, Secretary 
Dept. of Social and Rehabilitation \ 
Services . . . ^ ^ 

State Office Building 
Top^eka, Kansas 66612 * . 

Mr. C. Leslie Dawson, Secretary 
. Department for Human Resources ' 
Capitoi Building .Annex Rooiti 201 
Frahkfort, Kentucky ^ 406^1 ^\ 

• Dr. William H./'ST^ewkrt, Comm.v,, 
Health and Human Resources 
Administration * . 
^ ' Post Office Bo'x 44215 ' 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70804 

David E. Smith, ' Commissioner * 
State Department of Health and V/elfare 
. State House; 
Augusta, Maine 04^30 

.0 Richard A. Batterton, Secretary 
^ Dept. of Human Resources ' 

llQO Nprth Eutaw Street 

Baltimore, Maryland 21201 

Jerald L. Stevens, Commissioner* 
Deparlmient of Public Welfare 
> 600 Washington Street 

Boston, Massachuset-ts O^lll 

Drj,_John' T. Dempsey, Director 
Michigan Department of Social Services 
Commerce Center Building 
300 South Capitol Avenue ^ >> 

Ua^sing, Michigaji - 48936' - 

Vera.Likins, Commissioner > 

Minnesota Pept. of Public Welfare 

Centennial Building 

.658 Cedar S^rfeet 

Stt Pa\il, Minnesota^ 55155 

Max M. Cole, Commissioner 
State Dept. of Publrlfi- Welfare 
. ^P. .0.. Box 4321 

"Eoh^ren Station 
•* ' Jafckson/ Mississippi- 39216 
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Cleighton Ponwell, Director 
Department of Human Resources 
318 Public Service Buildiiig 
^ Salem, 'Oregon 97310 ' 

; Mr. Frank S.-Beal, Secretfil»y 
Department of Public Welfare 
Health* and IJ^elfare Building 
liarrisburg, Pennsylvania * 1 




• ^Jbhn J. Affleck, Director 
Dept. of Social >and Rehabilitation Serv, 
Aime J. For^nd 

* State Of,fice Building . 
-600^ New London' Avenue 
. Cranston, ^Rhode Island " 02920 

^ Dr. R.* Archie Ellis, Corflmissioner 

, Department "of Social Services 
. P. >0*-Box 1520 tr 
^ ^Columbia, South Carolina 29202 

Dr. Frijthjof 0. "Si. We^tV,, Secret a;ry 
Department^^of Social Services 
State Capitoi Builtiing 
Piferref gputh Dakota 57501 

Horace Bass, Cprifimissioner 
^State Department of Public Welfare 
204r State ^f ice Building 
Nashville; Tennessee ' 37219 
♦ 

Raymond W. Vowell, Commissioner 
State Department'* of Public Welfare 
John H. Reagaft 'BuyLdin>g 
Aiystin,, Texas 78701 
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^aul S. Rose, Executive Director 
^Department of Social Services 
" 221 Stutc Capitol 
Salt Lake. City, Utah 84114 ' ' 

Thomas Davis, Secretary 
Agency of Hurfian Services 
State Office Building 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 

William L. Lukhard^ Commissioner o - 
Department of Welfare 
8007 Discovery Derive 
Richmond, Virginia ^ ^^^a288 

* Charles R, Morris, Secretary 
Department of Social and Health Services 
Post Office Box 1788 * 
Olympian Washington 98504 

^ Mr; Thomas R» Tinder, (Commissioner ^ ^ 
Department^ of Welfare 
1900 Washington Street, East 
Charleston, West Virginia ^^305 

Wilbur J. Schmidtn Secretary 
Dept. of Health Snd.Social Services 
1*, West* Wilson Street 
/Madiqon, Wiscongin - 53702 

Jlarvey Peters9n , Act* Coordinator 
- Dejxt* of Health and Social Services 
State Office Building West, Rm/317 
.Cheyenne, Wyoming; ^82001 



Lawrence L. Graham, Director - • 

Department of Social Services 
^ Broadway' State Oflicj .Building 

Jefferson City, \Missouri 65101 ^ 

Theodore P. Carkulis, Director 
Dept. of Social, an;ci Rehabilitative Serv 
Post Qf fice Box 1723 
/. Helena, Montana 59601 

Mr. Aian ,Ihons/ Director " 
l^(9partment of Public Welfare 
1526- K Street, Fourth Floor 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 

Roger S. Troundsly, Director 

Neyadu State Dept/ of Human Resources' 

Uniori Federal Building 

308 r^orth Curry Street * ' > 

Carson City, Nevada ' 89701 

Frarik E. Whaland, Commissioner 
Department of Health and Welfare 
t,*State House' Anfiex 

Concord, New Hampshire 03301 

Mrs .'^ Ann K^ein, Commissioner 
Dept^ Qf Institutions -^nd Agencies 
135 West Hanover Street - 
Trenton,. New Jersey , 08625 

Richard W, Heim, Exec, Director 
Health and Social Services Dept^ 
Post Office Box 2348v • ^ 

PERA Building^ \ 
. Santa Fe, New Me?g4.£ia ^ 87503 ' , 

« 

Steven Berger, Commissioner 
Department of Social Services 
<y.450 Western Avenue 

Albany, New York 12203 , ' ^. 

# 

David T^ Flaherty, Secretary « 
Department of Human Resources - 
325 N» Sa^lisbury Str3et #. , 

Raleigh, North Cai;.olina 27611 * 

N. Tangedahl, Exec. Dir. 
Social -Service Boa^d of North 

Dakota „ / ' * 

State Capitol ^Bu^lding • . _ 

Bismarck, JKorth Dakota 58501' . 

Raymond F. McKenna, Director 

Ohio Department ofoPublic Welfare « " 

30 E^ast Broad Street . r 

State Office Tower 

32nd Floor 

Columbus, Ohio '43215 

Lloyd E.^Rader, Director < ^ 
Dept. of Institutions Social and 

Rehabilitative ^Services 
Post Office Box 25352 . ^ • 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73125 
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APPENDIX' D. / 
YOUR H-E.W* "REGIONAL OFFJCE 



Region I - (Maine, Vermpnt 
New Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
» , Rhoxie Island 
Connecticut ) 



Region II - (New .York 

''Nfew Jersey) 



Region III - 



Region IV - 



Region y - 



Region VI 



(Pennsy,lvania 
Delaware^ 
Virginia , 
West ^Virginia 
District of Columbia) 



(North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
.Kentucky 
Tejinessee 
Mississippi 
Alabama) 

(Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota) * 

(:Texas . 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Okl ahoma 
Arkansas) 



^ Robert F. Ott * ^ 
Associate Regional, Commissioner , CS 
John F» Kennedy Federal Buil'ding 
Government Cer\ter DHEW/SRS 

' Room 1300 
Boston, Massachusetts OS^OS 
(617--22.3-6867) ^ " 

9 

Dr. Melvin ^erinan 

Associate Regional Commissioner, C3 

Federal Building .DHEW/SftS 

26 Federal Plaza, * Room 3840 '« ^ 

NTew York,. New York 10007 

( 212 r264 -4626) 

Maurice Meyer " 
Associate Regional Commissioner, CS 
Gateway Building, DHEW/SRS , 
36th & Market Streets 
Post Officje Box 7760, . 
Philadelp^^ia, Pennsylvania 19101 
(215-596-1316) 

Edwin E. Schultz, Acting 
Associate Regional Comniissioner, GS 
DHEW/SRS • - • 

50 Seventh Street ,'.N.E. 
Room -746 

Atlanta, Georgia 30323 
(404-526-3476) 



Eli Lipschultz . 
Associate Regional Commissioner, CS 
DHEW/SRS 

30th Floor - 300 S. Wacker Drive . 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 
(312-353-4239) 

Dr. 'Ppggy-R. Wildman 
Title XX Coordinator 
DHE.W/SRS • . ' . ■ . 
1200 Main Tower, .20th Floor * " 
Dallas, Texas 75202 
(2i4-65&-4155) - 
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Region X (Washington, 
Oregon 
- ■ . Idaho^ 
Alaska) 



Region A^II « 



Region IX 



(Missouri 
Kansas 
Nebraska 
Iowa). 



Region VIII - 



(North Dakota 
Soiith Dakota 
Montana 
Wyoming 
Golorado 
Utah) 



(Hawaii 
Caliiornia 
Nevada 
Arizona) . , 



Richard McConnell 
Chief ^Program Representative, CS 
Ai^cade .Plaza Building, DHEW/SRS. 
,1321 Second Avenue ' \ 
Se^attle, Washington * 98101 * 
(206^442-0526) 

Bill Weisent 

Associate Regional Commissioner, CS 
Federal" Of f ice Building DHEW/SR!S 
601 East 12tb Street, .5th Floor 
Kansas City, Missouri* 64106 
(816-374-5975)^ . ^ 

Fred Lund, 'Acting 

Regional Sodial Services 
, Program Director 
« Federal Office Building, DHEW/SRS\! 

19th and S{oi\t Streets, Room 11037. 
, Denver, Colorado ^ 70202. 

(303-837-2141) ^ 

Charles R. Hall ' • , . ^ \ 
. Associate^ Regional Commissioner,.^ CS 

Federal Office Building, DHEW/SRS 
. 50 Fulton Street , ^.Room 469 / 

San Francisco, "California *94;ip2 

(415-556-7800) 



The Children's Defense Fund 
1520 New Hampshire Avenue, N,W, 
Washington, D-C. 20036 
(202-483-1470) 

and 

P- 0, Box 1684 — " 
Jackson , Mississippi 39205 
(601-355-7495) ' 



(TKe Children's Defense Fund is a nonprofit organization 
of 'lawyers i federal policy monitors, researchers and 
community liaison ^people dedicated to long-range, sys.te-. 
matic advocacy and reform on behalf of the nation's 
^children. We welcome contributions from the public. 
Your donation is tax-exempt,) 



This Handbook may revised and reproduced for use 
in your community. 
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